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College Construction The Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Committee 


Program Advocated by on Education and Labor, under the chairmanship of Representativ/ 
Secretary Flemming Carl Elliott of Alabama, began hearings on March 21 on the sub 


ject of Federal support for the construction of academic build 
ings for institutions of higher learning. On that day Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of | 


Health, Education, and Welfare, made a general statement concerning the need for Federal 
participation in the provision of such facilities and outlined the Administration's pro- 
posal embodied in H.R. 4267. This proposal covers housing as well as academic facilities, 


and has been offered in part as a substitute for the existing College Housing Loan Program. 
The major portion of Secretary Flemming's testimony follows: 


The colleges and universities of the nation face a major crisis. I am convinced that, 
unless Congress acts -- and acts in this session -- to help these institutions, their 
ability to serve national needs will be seriously impaired. 

Let me be specific. The nation's institutions of higher education must spend $9 
billion between now and 1965 to expand their physical plant. That figure is equivalent to 
the entire increase in property value of institutions of higher education since 1929. There 
is encouraging growth of support for this purpose from non-Federal sources. It would be un- 
realistic, however, on the basis of actual experience and forecasts of future performance 
to conclude that the colleges and universities can, without robbing Peter to pay Paul, meet 
more than $6 billion of that need. 

Thus unless the Congress acts, we will be confronted with a gap of almost $3 billion. 

A gap of these dimensions is the equivalent of the facilities required to accommodate half 

a million college students. The need for physical facilities is, to be sure, only one 
dimension of the total needs facing higher education, but failure to provide these facilitie 
will seriously undermine the quality of instruction. Furthermore, if colleges and uni- 
versities find it necessary to use a disproportionate amount of their resources for 
facilities, it is going to be impossible for them to develop a salary structure that will 
enable them to attract and retain A#l teachers. 

It is imperative that we act now. Reliable enrollment projections warn us of the 
need to have vastly expanded facilities ready for occupancy in the fall of 1964. By that 
time, there will be approximately one million more students in our higher education pro- 
grams than was the case in the fall of 1959. Assistance authorized in this session of Con- 
gress would begin to flow to institutions by early 1961, allowing less than three years for | 
the inception, development and completion of the needed @ducational facilities. We are al- 
ready behind schedule. Certainly, delay beyond this point constitutes a risk that cannot 
be justified in an area of such critical importance. Action is needed; just as importantly, 
it is needed now. ° 

We are proposing a positive program of Federal action to meet this crisis. This pro- 
gram, embodied in H.R. 4267, introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, would, we believe, lead to 
the construction of facilities valued at $2 billion that otherwise would not be constructed 
or would be constructed too late to meet the needs of this decade. 

H.R. 4267 would accomplish this by sharing with the institutions the cost of borrow- 


ing funds for plant expansion, and by making it possible for institutions to find a ready 
market for their bonds. 
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Let me illustrate. In the case of a non-public institution that needs to 
borrow $1 million for a classroom building, library, or dormitory, the Federal 
Government would first guarantee the obligation. We believe this would have the 
effect of enabling every institution that is able and willing to borrow to do so 
at a reasonable rate of interest. Then, the Federal Government would make a 
grant to the institution in the amount of $250,000 -- one-fourth of the face 
amount of the loan -- and would pay this amount in twenty equal annual install- 
ments. Since these annual payments would amount to $12,500 per year, they would 
when applied to annual charges have the same practical effect as a reduction in in- 
terest rates. 

At this point, I want to underline my own convictions as to the importance of 
including the non-public institutions in any program of Federal assistance. These 
institutions constitute nearly two-thirds of all our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and they award approximately one-half of the degrees earned annually in the 
United States. We are faced with serious manpower shortages in the decades that lie 
immediately ahead in professional,technical and administrative areas in all walks 
of life. If non-public institutions do not expand, there will be absolutely no 
possibility of our meeting these shortages. Clearly, non-public institutions 
should be eligible to participate in any Federal program designed to strengthen our 
national resources in higher education. This has been the policy that has been 
followed consistently by the Congress over the years. 

In the case of public institutions which enjoy the privilege of issuing tax- 
exempt bonds and which have a ready market for their bonds, the bond guarantee is 
not appropriate, and is not provided for in our proposal. They would, however, 
receive the same $250,000 grant on a $1 million loan. This annual Federal payment 
would also have the same practical effect as a reduction in interest rates for 
these institutions. It is imperative for us to help put these all-important insti- 
tutions in a position where they can accelerate their expansion programs. At 
least 60 to 65 percent of the additional million students who will be in our insti- 
tutions of higher education in 1964 will be in these public institutions. 


Everett Case Offers President Everett N. Case of Colgate University, chair- 
Council Views upon man of the Council's Committee on Relationships of 
Administration Plan Higher Education to the Federal Government, testified 


before the same subcommittee on March 24. He emphasized 
the inadequacy of any single type of program to meet the needs of all types of insti- 
tutions for assistance in supplying academic facilities. He particularly stressed 
the agreement among all the important national educational organizations that the 
College Housing Loan Program should be continued and expanded. The major portion of 
his testimony follows: 


The need for assistance in the construction of additional facilities for col- 
leges and universities has been stressed by so many responsible citizens and govern- 
mental agencies, and it is so well known to you, that I shall not take too much of 
your time in citing chapter and verse. I am sure that the testimony of Secretary 
Flemming at this hearing on Monday has been persuasive on this point. Nevertheless, 
it is important to suggest, at the outset, the formidable dimensions of the problem. 

In 1957 the President's Committee on Education Beyond the High School reported: 
"Our colleges and universities are expected by the American public to perform 
something close to a miracle in the next ten or fifteen years. They are called upon 
to provide education of a of a continually improving quality to a far larger number of 
students--at least six million by 1970 compared to three million now." 

In 1958 the American Council on Education published a study by Professors Long 
and Black, of the School of Business, Indiana University, which bore the title: 
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"Needed Expansion of Facilities for Higher Education 1958-70: How Much Will It 
Cost?" They estimated that the total required to finance the necessary expan- 
sion of physical facilities would range from $12 billion to $15 billion; and 
that additions and replacements for academic facilities alone would range from a 
low of $8 billion to a high of about $11 billion. 

The conservative nature of these estimates is emphasized in the recent study 
by the U. S Office of Education, which projects the total construction needs of 
the colleges to 1970 at $20 billion, about two-thirds of which would be required 
for academic facilities. Even if we assume continuance of the College Housing 
Loan Program, and thereby the avoidance of maximum strain on the colleges for 
the costs of residential additions, it is only too clear that the present and 
projected resources of our colleges and universities cannot be expected to bear 
the burden of the $10 to $13 billions required for new academic facilities in 

e the next decade. 

I need hardly remind this Committee that higher education in the United 
States is a non-profit enterprise. Thus where plant expansion means for indus- 
try a broader base for profitable operations, its net result for higher edu- 
cation is vastly to increase operating expense and hence to intensify the search 
for income to cover this expense. While the principal sources of such income 
vary widely as between public and private institutions, tuition alone does not 
begin to meet the bill for either category. Thus the contemplated expansion of 
plant, and of student enrolment, merely serve to widen the gap that must be 
bridged through increased state and municipal appropriations on the one hand, 
and increased endowment income and expendable gifts on the other. 

I cite these facts simply to make it clear that in seeking federal aid for 
the necessary expansion of our plant facilities, we do not seek to transfer the 
whole burden of increased costs to the federal government. We ask only that it 
assume its reasonable share of what would otherwise seem to constitute an in- 
tolerable burden upon state and municipal governments and private philanthropy. 
That the federal government already recognizes the validity of this principle 
is clear from the various measures of assistance already authorized. Indeed, 
it now seems clear that the question is not whether assistance is needed but 
rather what is the wise and appropriate method of providing it. This question 

3 is peculiarly complex, and I offer no apology for the fact that the Council's 
i- approach is less dogmatic than pragmatic. 
First of all, then, let me say that it is heartening to note that the need 
for assistance to the colleges in the construction of academic facilities, as 
f well as additional housing, has already been recognized by the Congress. Last 
year funds for loans for this purpose were included in the General Housing 
legislation passed by the House and Senate on two occasions. These funds were 
finally eliminated from the bill only upon the insistence of the President. 
Now when one looks at the magnitude of this construction task confronting 
” the colleges--and hence the nation--there is satisfaction in knowing that in 
the College Housing Loan Program we have a pattern of constructive assistance 
which has been tried over the last ten years and found to be sound and effective. 
be Under this program the colleges have already financed dormitories and related 


ae facilities costing more than $1.1 bilkion. I can say with confidence that the 

Bae colleges and universities are overwhelmingly in favor of continuing this program. 
: But the needs for additional college housing represent only about one-third of 

mn | our physical requirement in terms of dollars, and the balance required for aca- 
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demic facilities involves a problem that in many ways is sharply different. 

That is one reason, Mr. Chairman, why we deeply appreciate the fact that 
you have scheduled hearings specifically on the needs of the colleges for class- 
rooms and laboratories. While testimony has been presented on this subject as 
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a part of general hearings on assistance in college construction, I believe this is 
the first hearing in which attention is concentrated wholly on the need for aca- 
demic facilities. Recognition that assistance in constructing housing facilities, 

and assistance in constructing academic facilities, are separate problems seems to 
us to mark an advance in thinking and planning for higher education in the United 
States. 

Let me illustrate. As you know, the amortization costs of housing facilities 
are borne by clearly defined student rentals, as in the College Housing Loan Pro- 
gram. But the amortization costs of academic facilities--classrooms, laboratories, 
and libraries which, of themselves, are not income-producing--present quite another 
problem. For one thing there is no single and related source of income that can 
be pledged to service such loans. Thus a loan plan for academic facilities 
patterned after the College Housing Loan Program, such as is embodied in Representa- 
tive Dent's H.R. 10942 and Chairman Elliott's H.R. 11250, would undeniably help 
some institutions to spread the cost of new construction. 

Unfortunately, it would not help all. Many public institutions, for example, 
would be barred from such a loan program by state laws, since their authority to 
borrow is limited to those projects which are income-producing, such as residence 
halls and dining halls. Some private institutions would be reluctant to participate 
because repayment of these loans must be drawn from general funds (primarily tuition) 
already overburdened with the rising costs of faculty salaries, student aid, and 
proper equipment and maintenance. 

This is not to say that a loan program for academic facilities is not desira- 
ble. Indeed we strongly advocate such a program. We believe that a substantial 
number of institutions would find ways to make good use of it, and also that such 
legislation as an experiment would be valuable as a guideline to the future. 

Let us now turn to the Administration's proposal, embodied in H.R. 4267 and 
S. 1017, which would provide assistance in the construction of both academic and 
housing facilities. This would offer Federal grants of $500 million, representing 
25 per cent of construction costs totaling $2 billion, in increments covering 
twenty years. In fact this is essentially debt service assistance. The institu- 
tions would be required to borrow funds in the private market, at a rate much higher 
than that of the College Housing Program, with the intent that the 25 percent 
would bring net interest cost down to a comparable figure. A second part of this 
legislation would provide a system of Federal guarantees of loans, available for 
the assistance of private institutions only. 

The Council's Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government has taken a firm stand in opposition to that part of the Administration 
proposal which would provide a substitute for the present College Housing Loan 
Program. The Committee early last. year named a Subcommittee to study and report 
on this legislation as it applies to academic facilities. By unanimous vote the 
Subcommittee adopted a report listing "inherent weaknesses" in the proposal as 
follows: 

"a. Public institutions are effectively barred from the Guaranty Program 

by that part of Section 2 (a) which specifies coverage only of 'the 
bonds of an educational institution if the income from such bonds is 
subject to Federal taxation.' The bonds of public institutions, whether 
or not subject to Federal taxation, should in our opinion enjoy full 
eligibility for the Federal guaranty, which makes unnecessary the 
pledging of revenue from specific sources. 


"b. The requirement of a kind of "poverty oath' of the colleges for eligi- 
bility in the Debt Retirement Assistance Program, Section 3 (b), para- 
graph 3, presents many problems. This requirement for participation is 
‘that the institution has certified that it cannot, by using resources 
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already available to it for financing its construction needs, finance any 

portion of the development cost of such construction, for which portion 

it seeks debt retirement under this section, except through borrowing 

on terms meeting the conditions specified...' Any such certification of 
lack of resources by an institution is subject to wide misunderstanding, 
: would tend to put a premium on financial weakness, and could seriously 
complicate subsequent development plans of the institution. We question 
also the desirability of limiting an institution to the singly stipulated 
: loan program set forth in Section 3. 


c. When we consider what commends the proposed financial plan to the three 
parties concerned--the government, the colleges, and the bondholders-- 
we find a minimum of advantage to the government and to the colleges, 
and the chief benefit going to the bondholders." 


I should add that since this report was made there has been a continuing dis- 
cussion of changes that might improve the Administration proposal. In these talks 
representatives both of the colleges and of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare have taken part. It is particularly gratifying to observe that in his 
be testimony of last Monday Secretary Flemming confirmed his willingness to consider 
on) modifications of several features of the original proposal such as the so-called 

"poverty oath,” the percentage and the duration of the Federal grants-in-aid, and 
| the types of facilities to be eligible for such aid. 

The latest official action of the Council's Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government was a vote "to endorse the principle 
of Federal support in the area of academic facilities, to confirm previous approval 
of a Federal loan plan for classrooms, libraries and laboratories patterned after 


the College Housing Loan Program, and to support any other sound plan that would 


give comparable or superior financial support to the institutions. 
; There are other ways, besides the current Administration proposal, for using 


Federal grants. For example, the President's Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School in 1957 recommended "that a new program be developed of Federal grants- 

er in-aid on a matching basis, through procedures similar to those in the Hill-Burton 
program, to assist both public and private non-profit institutions of higher edu- 
cation to construct needed non-income-producing facilities (such as classroom, 
laboratory, library and administrative buildings) ." 

Still another approach to the problem is exemplified by existing Federal 
programs for support of specific types of facilities. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion subsidizes the construction of nuclear reactors for research purposes; the 
National Science Foundation has a small program of support for scientific labora- 
tories; and there is a program of matching grants for research facilities in 
medicine and related fields. Such programs are more attractive to some institu- 
tions and groups than Federal grants for the general support of research and 
instructional facilities in all of the academic disciplines. The Council has not 
formally endorsed this approach, although it has applauded the specific examples 
cited. A program of this kind might, however, have a place in an over-all plan 
designed to meet the needs of various types of institutions. 

_ From this statement you will correctly conclude that the American Council on 
Education is not prepared to offer youtoday a complete and specific "package" 
recommendation on legislation to aid in the construction of academic facilities. 

For one thing we are only too conscious of the obstacles attending the 
adoption of any single measure proposed as an answer to the problem. Without 
any attempt at a catalog of these problems, one or two illustrations may be cited. 
There is the constitutional question relating to a grant program for general 

2 instructional purposes which is open to all types of institutions. There is the 
fact of the President's declared opposition to the low-interest loan program that 
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the Congress has consistently supported. From such differences of opinion, it is 
fair to add, higher education itself is not immune. 

For the articulation of a sound and comprehensive program, therefore, we must 
rely on the concern and the wisdom of this Committee and the Congress. We endorse 
as the answer for many institutions a plan of loans patterned after the College 
Housing Loan Program, but we must emphasize at the same time that the needs of many 
other institutions will require a program in which grants are the major factor. We 
believe that a combination of these two approaches--or the availability of options-- 
may be possible as well as desirable, and we urge that these possibilities be 
promptly and thoroughly explored. 

Beyond all these suggestions, Mr. Chairman, the American Council is well aware 
that there may exist other ideas and legislative proposals on this subject which are 
worthy of consideration. The problem is complex, requiring the thoughtful attention 
of citizens and officials alike who are concerned that higher education in the 
United States shall meet its responsibilities in full. We are grateful for the 
opportunity to discuss with this Committee the need for academic facilities, and 
some of the alternatives to be considered in any serious approach to a program that 
will strengthen the physical resources of our educational institutions, and so keep 
open for the young men and women of this country the door to opportunity. 


Derthick Analyzes Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick followed 
Critical Need for President Case in presenting testimony on March 2+. The 
Building Expansion bulk of his statement was a summary of a comprehensive 


study by the staff of the U.S. Office of Education of the 
need for new higher education facilities in the next ten years, and an analysis of 
the problem of securing adequate financial support. The information presented by 
Commissioner Derthick is of such basic importance to any future discussion of this 
critical problem that the factual and analytical portions of his testimony are re- 
produced below: 


There is a pronounced consensus among higher educators throughout the nation 
that one of the major critical problems facing higher education today is the need 
for rapid and dramatic expansion of the physical plant of higher institutions. 

There is, I believe, also a consensus that it is both appropriate and necessary 
that the Federal Government extend its concept of partnership with the nation's 
colleges and universities, to assist them in meeting this important need. 

I should like today, with the committee's permission, to sketch for you briefly 
the causes and dimensions of the need for increased physical facilities that con- 
fronts us today; a need that will become increasingly great during this decade. The 
Office of Education has devoted considerable time and energy to the study of higher 
education physical facilities needs, and it will be from the findings of our studies 
that I shall draw the data and materials to be used in estimating current needs and 
projecting future requirements... 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I should like to underscore what is to this com- 
mittee a very obvious fact, namely that higher education requirements for physical 
facilities are but a small part of the total needs of the nation's colleges and 
universities. Historically, expenditures for physical plant have represented some 
20 pereent of total annual expenditures for all higher education purposes in this 


country. Other major components of higher education costs are, of course, expenditures 
for faculty and staff, administration and maintenance, research, and student assistaneé 
We will do higher education as a whole a great disservice if we stress physical plant 


requirements to the detriment of other equally vital needs. Thus, Mr. Chairman, as 

we proceed during this presentation to stress the vital necessity for physical plant 
expansion, I should like it to be kept in mind that we consider this problem to be a 
part and parcel with all other higher education needs. It is perfectly obvious that 
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if our colleges and universities spend too little on physical plant, the quality of 
research and teaching will suffer; if they spend too much on bricks and mortar, ir- 
reparable damage may be done to faculty and student morale, with a consequent detri- 
mental effect on the total educational process. The major components of need among 
our colleges and universities stand or fall with ome another; it would be a serious 
error to stress one at the expense of the others. 


I have made these comments simply to keep my subsequent statements in per- 
spective. 


Backlog of Needs 


The needs of the nation's colleges and universities for increased physical 
facilities are already serious and threaten to become critical. Anyone who has 
visited a college campus within recent months or years is made readily aware of 
the fact that our current higher education plant is strained to capacity. Frequently 
three and four college students are now occupying dormitory space originally designed 
for two students, with a consequent loss of privacy which is essential to sound learn- 
ing. Many married students and their families continue to be housed in quonset 
huts, vestiges of the period of vast physical plant expansion immediately following 
World War II; structures donated by the Federal Government for temporary use, which 
were barely satisfactory at the time they were put in place, and which have long 
since outlived their intended period of occupancy. In addition to these obvious 
inadequacies of our current physical plant, there are many others. One of the most 
persistent and common complaints of college faculties is the lack of adequate 
faculty office space. Heating plants, designed for institutions of modest size, 
are straining to service institutions that will soon outgrow their already ex- 
tended reach. Scientific and engineering laboratories, overstrained by numbers 
alone, are more critically deficient in a qualitative sense; many of them lack 
equipment and facilities that ought to be considered standard in such installa- 
tions today. 

Then too, a significant percentage of the nation's college buildings are 
overdue for repair, renovation, and replacement. One Office of Education study 
indicates that 15 percent of the college facilities first occupied between 1940 
and 1958 are unsatisfactory and should be razed. These are largely the temporary 
buildings acquired by the colleges from the Federal Surplus Disposal Program im- 
mediately following World War II. In addition, normal loss and obsolescence take 
their toll of all higher education facilities at a rate of about two percent a 
year. "Make do” measures during the great depression and the materials shortages 
of the World War II period have produced a backlog of deferred replacements which 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged. In 1957, 12 percent of the buildings occupied 
before 1901 and still in use were considered by their owners as due to be razed; 

17 percent of those occupied from 1901 through 1920 should be replaced in the 
Opinion of the institutions, and five percent of those occupied from 1921 through 
1940 already are considered obsolete. 

These facts, Mr. Chairman, indicate that our current situation is unsatis- 
factory. Even before we begin to look at the extraordinary demands that will be 
made upon our physical plant in the coming decade, we must acknowledge that we are 
already behind. We have a backlog of physical facilities needs which cannot, as I 
indicated earlier, be indefinitely prolonged, without material damage to our higher 
educational enterprise. 

I say this in the full knowledge that we have some unutilized space in certain 
colleges around the nation. There continue to be empty seats in some classrooms, 
and unutilized rooms in some college dormitories. In the total panorama of 
American higher education, however, these represent an almost infinitesimal factor. 

Needless to say, Mr. Chairman, it would not be realistic to expect that this 
backlog of needs will be obliterated in a single surge of effort. In our pro- 
Jections of need -- which I shall present shortly -- we have rather assumed that 
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a steady effort to replace these obsolete and unsatisfactory facilities will merge 


with a continuing effort to replace and rehabilitate those buildings which, each year, 


fall into the categories of unsatisfactory, unsafe or obsolete. Our staff has 
estimated that an annual expenditure of $190 million will be required through 1970 
to catch up and keep pace with replacement and rehabilitation needs which will total 
$1 billion by 1965. This, then, is the first component of the situation with which 
we are concerned. 

Far more dramatic, of course, are those physical plant requirements that are 
occasioned by the need to accommodate rapidly increasing enrollments. 


Facilities To Meet Expanded Enrollments 


A study of enrollment figures shows the pattern of the numbers of students that 
have flocked to our colleges and universities in recent years. In the fall of 1939 
our institutions of higher education provided opportunity for education to 1,023,750 
full-time and 341,250 part-time students. A decade later, in 1949, the number of 
veterans in our colleges and universities swelled the enrollments to 1,842,750 full- 
time and 614,250 part-time students. In 1950 the number of veterans in college 
attendance began to taper off, and enrollments declined to 1,587,000 full-time and 
529,000 part-time students in 1951. This decline was very short-lived. For 8 con- 
secutive years since 1951, enrollments have shown regular and impressive yearly 
increases, soaring to 2,551,723 full-time and 850,574 part-time students in 1959. 

Total student enrollments in colleges and universities increased by 23 times 
between 1939 and 1959. Increases during the period immediately following World War 
II can be explained by the number of returning veterans who attended colleges and 
universities under the "G. I. Bill." The yearly enrollment increases occurring 
during the 50's, starting with 1952, resulted from larger percentages of college-age 
youth attending higher education institutions. There were 6 percent fewer college- 
age youth during 1952-59 than there were during 1944-51. And yet there were sig- 
nificant increases in enrollments during 1952-59 over 1944-51. The trend emerging in 
1952 indicates that a greater proportion of our college-age population has gone to 
college. A measure of the impetus toward higher education for the many rather than 
the few is revealed in some key percentage figures; In 1900, approximately 4 percent 
of college-age youth were in college. In 1958, it was 35.6 percent. Projected to 
1970 the proportion may be expected to be 42 percent or higher. 

It is obvious from the figures cited above that more and more Americans look 
upon a college education as desirable and attainable. This, coupled with the fact 
that the college-age population will be larger each year, makes it evident that 
enrollments will continue to increase. Our colleges and universities must make 
preparation to accommodate more and more students. 

A projection of enrollment increases as they relate to facilities needs should, 
to be realistic, show the anticipated full-time and part-time enrollments. From 
comprehensive Office of Education enrollment reports and from a study made by the 


Bureau of the Census in 1958, it has been ascertained that approximately 75 percent of 


the total enrollment in higher education is composed of full-time students. The 
estimated full-time and part-time enrollments to 1970 appear in table l. 

An inspection of table 1 (below reveals that estimated full-time enrollments 
will increase from 2,551,723 in 1959 to 4,504,500 in 1970, an increase of 1,952,777. 


Even by 1965 there will be a dramatic increase of almost a million full time students 


over the 1959 figure. The construction of instructional, residential, and auxiliary 
facilities for additional full-time students poses a very serious problem for higher 
education. 
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Table 1. Actual Enrollment Fall of 1959 and Estimated Enrollments 
1960-1970 
Full-time T7 Part-time 
Year Total 75 percent) 25 percent 
1 2 3 4 
1959 3,402,297 2,551,723 850,574 
1960 3,567,000 2,675 ,250 891, 750 
1961 3,790,000 2,842,500 94-7 ,500 
1962 4,004,000 3,003,000 1,001,000 
1963 4,189,000 3,141, 750 1,047,250 
1964 4,372,000 3,279,000 1,093 , 000 
1965 4,677,000 3,507,750 1,169,250 
1966 5 5006, 000 3,754,500 1,251,500 
1967 5 » 331,000 3,998,250 1,332,750 
1968 5 ,617, 000 4,212,750 1,404,250 
1969 5 796,000 4,347,000 1,449,000 
1970 6,006,000 4 504,500 1,501,500 


1/ Current Population Reports, Bureau of the Census, Series P. 20, No. 93, 


March 27, 1959. 


The increase in part-time students between 1960 and 1970 is estimated at 
609,750. Because part-time students usually attend school at times other than 
peak periods for full-time students, increases in part-time enrollments will not 
pose as serious a problem as full-time enrollments at most institutions. However, 
in institutions situated in urban centers and having sizeable part-time enroll- 
ments, these increases will require sizeable plant increases. 


Special Factors Relating to Residential Requirements 
A phenomenon of recent years is the increasing number of married students on 
college campuses. This has caused institutions to make increased investments in 
t residential facilities for married students. A study by the Association of College 
and University Housing Officers shows that almost 2 out of 5 institutions have 
assumed responsibility for married students by constructing at least some of the 
necessary facilities. 
Evidence that colleges and universities consider the accommodation of married 
students a permanent responsibility is shown by numberous research studies. The 
Office of Education's Physical Facilities Survey reveals that 4.6 percent of col- 
lege and university housing constructed during 1951-55 was for married students. 
| Institutions estimated that during 1956-70, 9.7 percent of the housing to be con- 
structed would be for married students. 
Since about 2-1/2 times as much residence space is required for a married 
of student as for a single student, and since increasing numbers of married students 
are attending colleges and universities, proportionate increases in housing ex- 
penditures are unavoidable. Should the present trend of increasing numbers of 
married students attending college continue (and there is every indication that 
it will), many of the institutions which do not now provide housing for married 


ine students will either have to furnish such housing or lose a certain potential seg- 
y ment of the student body. 
r Another factor that further complicates the task of financing residential 


facilities is the increase in the proportion of women students in our colleges 
and universities. Additional women students will not only require additional 
residential facilities but will also increase the expenditure for facilities 
because dormitories for women are more expensive to construct than those for men. 
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In attempting to assess the cost of facilities needed to accommodate these 
numbers and types of full-time students, our staff have employed a relatively simple 
approach. 

1. On the basis of careful analysis of current practice, we have 

ascertained how many square feet of space are required for the 
housing and instruction of each type of student. 


2. On the basis of similar analysis of actual costs, we have estimated 
and expenditure per square foot for plant expansion. 


3. We have multiplied space required, by numbers of students, by cost 
per square foot, to achieve a dollar estimate. 


By this process, Mr. Chairman, we have arrived at a projected dollar need for 
plant expansion to accommodate enrollment increases, between now and 1965, of $6.2 
billion, and by 1970 of $13.7 billion. 


Need for Research and Advanced Training Facilities 

A third basic component of plant expansion need (in addition to (a) replacement 
and rehabilitation (b) needs for increased enrollments) has been assessed also. 
This component may be described as the research and advanced training component, 
since it attempts to reflect the dramatic increase in the need for complex and 
costly facilities for the conduct of research and the provision of advanced pro- 
fessional training. While these facilities will accommodate a relatively small 
fraction of total higher education enrollment, they have become increasingly vital 
to higher education needs. 

Colleges and universities have increased their organized research activities 
tremendously since the end of World War II. Approximately 20 percent of total edu- 
cation and general expenditures now goes toward the support of organized research-- 
this is 2-1/2 times the amount expended in 1945-46. Although the major portion of 
these expenditures is underwritten by the Federal Government, foundations, or indus- 
try, the brunt of providing the physical facilities needed to carry on research 
normally falls on the institutions themselves. Since organized research activities 
are expected to continue to increase markedly, colleges and universities will have 
to devote significant portions of their funds to construct the facilities in which 
college and university research is to be carried out. 

Increasing relative emphasis upon graduate and professional education must also 
be taken into account. This is the most costly form of education we provide in our 
institutions of higher education, and since there are rapidly growing societal de- 
mands for persons with such advanced training, providing it is a major problem. For ' 
example, it has been estimated that between 14 and 20 new medical schools will have 
to be built if the existing population-physician ratio is to be upheld. If the 
nation is to maintain its present population-dentist ratio, at least 28 new dental 
schools are needed by 1970. Graduate school facilities -- expensive by definition -- 
must be provided in great quantity if we are to prepare highly trained college 
faculty to meet instructional needs of the future. The academic preparation of 
specialists in all professional fields is one of the greatest and costliest chal- 
lenges we face. 

In order to estimate the order of magnitude of these special research and ad- 
vanced training needs, we have turned to studies and projections of physical plant 
needs made in certain professional areas. Our own Department, for example, has pro- 
jected needs in the medical, health and dental fields, and the National Science 
Foundation has studied physical plant needs for research and advanced training in 
the several fields of science. An analysis of such assessments has led us to project 
an expenditure, between now and 1970, of some $300 million annually to meet these 
special needs. 
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The effect of these three components of need (a) replacement and renovation, 
(b) needs for increased enrollment, and (c)research and advanced training needs) 
is described graphically in Chart I. You will note the constant annual estimates 
for replacement and renovation, and for research and advanced training facilities, 
and the fluctuating or varying need for facilities to accommodate enrollment in- 
creases. This last is, of course, because the rate of enrollment increase is it- 
self variable. 
The aggregate of dollar needs for these purposes, for the six years from ‘ 
1960-1965 inclusive, is approximately $9 billion. 
I have, of ‘course, simplified the careful analysis that has gone into this 
estimate. I hasten to assure the Committee that we will be more than pleased to 


respond to any questions you may have regarding the facts or assumptions or tech- 
niques employed in making these projects. 


Meeting the Needs for Higher Education Facilities 

Having estimated for you the amount of money that must be spent between now 
and 1965 to give the nation a physical plant in higher education adequate to its 
needs, let me now turn to the prospects for obtaining these funds. 

Higher education has many bases of financial support for providing physical 
facilities. Probably no other social institution receives funds from such a 
variety of sources. These include state governments, alumni, churches, individual 
benefactors, revenue bonds, etc. The record of support for higher education from 
these sources is a thrilling chapter in the history of education. 

To meet the projected physical plant expansion needs I have described will 
however require an even greater effort on the part of the American people. The 
present rate of expenditure for these purposes, which now approximate $1 billion 
a year, if only maintained during the coming decade, would leave a facilities 
gap of staggering proportions. Table II, however, offers heartening evidence that 
expenditures for these purposes are growing. The doubling since 1952 of annual 
gifts and grants for capital facilities, for example, is an evidence of growing 
support from the private sector of the nation's economy; a form of support that can 
be expected to grow still further. An effort has been made, therefore, to project 
the future growth of support from traditional sources, the better to measure the 
true extent of the facilities gap that may confront the nation in 1965 and in 1970. 

Anticipated funds to finance capital facilities expansion to 1970 have been 
estimated on the basis of financing patterns followed from 1951 to 199. The 
principal sources have been state and local appropriations, gifts, and different 
types of borrowing. In making this projection, it has been assumed that sources 
that had declined in recent years would provide as much in the succeeding years as 
in 1959, that those increasing an average up to 10 percent per year from 1951 to 
1959 would continue the same rate of increase, and that those that had increased 
at a greater rate than 10 percent would continue to increase 10 percent per year. 

One major recent source of funds has been omitted from these projections. 
Because of uncertainty concerning continued availability of loan funds through the 
College Housing Loan Program, which has provided some $200 million per year in 
recent years, it has been excluded as an expected source of funds in the im- 
mediate future. 

Chart 2 therefore indicates the projected rate at which funds may be ex- 
pected to become available for physical plant expansion from non-federal sources 
(designated as "Institutional Financing") during the coming decade. 

The Committee will note that funds projected to be available annually from 
these sources fall consistently short of annual needs from now to 1968, but sur- 
pass needs in 1969 and 1970. This illustrates clearly, I believe, the "bulge" 
in facilities needs that faces us in the very near future. 
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Chart 3 presents this information in cumulative form. We can see that aggregate 
expected funds from non-federal sources falls short of aggregate estimated needs by 
some $2.9 billion in 1965. By 1970, this projection suggests an aggregate "gap" of 
$5.2 billion. 

It is because of the impressive magnitude of these projected facilities gaps, Mr. 
Chairman, that I believe Federal action is necessary. 

Though, for the purposes of these projections, it has not seemed appropriate to 
assume extension of the College Housing Loan Program, it would seem realistic to 
recommend continued Federal assistance in the area of higher education physical plant 
development. Past Federal housing assistance has accounted for one-fourth of total 
expenditures for higher education construction during the past few years. The Presi- 
dent has recommended not only a substitute program for this purpose, but also for the 
additional purpose of assisting in the construction of academic facilities. The Con- 
gress has endorsed the principle of Federal assistance for both residential and 
academic facilities. Honest differences of opinion regarding the extent and method 
of Federal assistance exist, but there seems to be general agreement that action is 
necessary. 

In addition to the general construction assistance we are urging, there are other, 
established forms of Federal assistance in the construction of academic and/or re- 
lated facilities. These include: matching funds for the construction of teaching 
hospitals of colleges and universities under the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
of 1946 (Hill-Burton Program); disposal of surplus properties -- both real and personal-- 
to public and private institutions on a nominal cash and/or donation basis. In the 
last 3 1/2 years, real property transfers alone to higher education institutions have 
had an acquisition cost value of slightly more than $10 million; and grants-in-aid to 
public and non-profit institutions for constructing and equipping facilities for research 
in the sciences related to health. (Health Research Facilities Act of 1956, which 
the Department has several times recommended be extended to medical and dental teach- 
ing facilities.) 

If the nation is to meet the challenge of giving its youth the best possible 
training to fulfill responsibilities in a highly complex world, it would seem to be 
in the national interest that the Federal Government continue to be a partner with 
other existing sources in providing additional funds to meet the projected deficit. 

Indeed, it seems clear that the Federal Government must participate in this effort 
if crippling facilities deficits are to be avoided. .. 

Despite all the uncertainties of forecasting and the dangers of prediction, efforts 
must be made to look into the future. The projections of historical and current fact 
contained in this testimony are not intended to fix the future; they are intended to 
provide a basis upon which imaginative planning can be made. Our staff are confident 
that their projections will be superseded by more accurate estimates as more reliable 
data become available. They are hopeful that they will be proved wrong in some respects. 
They are especially hopeful that their efforts will lead to actions that will in fact 
prove them wrong. 
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